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Jerrold N. Moore has brought to this biography of his distant ancestor 
research and writing skills honed in the publication of twelve books on 
early-twentieth-century music and has written a full, thoughtful, and bal- 
anced study. Moore portrays Northrop as three years ahead of the southern 
people in understanding the need to centralize collection and distribution of 
food to the army. He sees Northrop as an innovator until late 1863 (when he 
ran out of ideas), willing to reverse policy when necessary, effective in gain- 
ing the support of large commercial suppliers, a loyal supporter of Davis, and 
often unbending and inept when dealing with other Confederate officials. 

Large purchases of meat from northern states in the first months of the war 
sustained the armies for almost a year. Contrary to Beauregard’s assertions, 
there were more than adequate food supplies before and during the battle of 
First Manassas, although there were shortages at Manassas during the weeks 
immediately following the battle. Throughout the war, feeding the army in 
northern Virginia was the most difficult task of the Commissary Department. 
Abandonment of large quantities of food during retreats in 1862 from Man- 
assas, Yorktown, and Nashville left the Commissary in a crisis from which it 
never fully recovered. Northrop recommended trade through enemy lines for 
meat; when Davis would not approve this trade, Northrop nevertheless 
bought meat behind enemy lines. Decreasing size of the Confederacy, diffi- 
culties in getting money from the Treasury Department, shortages of rail cars 
due to army commanders using them as warehouses, a command structure 
that did not give Northrop control of field commissaries, inflation, and army 
commanders (especially J. E. Johnston and Braxton Bragg) who seized re- 
serves of food that Northrop accumulated for forwarding to northern Virginia 
made Northrop’s task more and more difficult. In 1863 he began a program 
of importing meat from England and relied increasingly on impressment. 
Cattle drives from Texas and Florida helped, as did commissary supplies ac- 
quired in the fall of 1864 under the tax-in-kind. But Lee’s army was on short 
rations from 1863 until the war’s end. 

This study, well based in Confederate government records, other manu- 
script collections, contemporary newspapers, and the secondary literature, 
will be the standard work on the Confederate Commissary for the foreseeable 
future. It is a welcome addition to other recent studies of important Rich- 
mond personages—George Wythe Randolph, Judah P. Benjamin, Alexander 
H. Stephens, Christopher G. Memminger, and George A. Trenholm. Still 
needed are studies of Secretary of War James A. Seddon and of the Quarter- 
master Department. 


University of Southwestern Louisiana JUDITH F. GENTRY 


Confederate Pathway to the Pacific: Major Sherod Hunter and Arizona Ter- 
ritory, C.S.A. By L. Boyd Finch. (Tucson: Arizona Historical Society, c. 
1996. Pp. xvi, 318. $39.95, ISBN 0-910037-36-1.) 


The question of a stable, transcontinental route to the Pacific Ocean added 
to the agitation of the already turbulent 1850s. The route preferred by south- 
erners ran across Texas and plunged into the arid stretches of present-day 
New Mexico and Arizona. President Franklin Pierce, certain that this path 
was the best option available to the nation, ordered James Gadsden to make 
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his famous purchase in 1854 just to secure undisputed claim to the area. Soon 
Americans began drifting into the largely Hispanic towns of Tucson and 
Mesilla in anticipation of the area’s future prosperity. Most observers at the 
time assumed that this southern tier of land would be separated from New 
Mexico Territory and formed into a new entity—a region known informally 
at that time as Arizona. 

The region’s Anglo inhabitants, who were overwhelmingly southerners by 
birth, felt slighted when the Federal government failed to act on requests for 
separate territorial status. This insult, coupled with the gathering national 
schism over slavery, turned Arizona into a hotbed of secessionist sentiment as 
the crises mounted prior to 1861. Its citizens readily identified themselves 
with the Confederate population. 

Into this tempest came a number of characters, some colorful, others quite 
ordinary. Some, like the flamboyant John R. Baylor or Henry H. Sibley, 
would have their reputations made or destroyed by Arizona. Others came 
simply to forget their pasts only to find themselves in the middle of the na- 
tional calamity. 

L. Boyd Finch, a longtime resident of Tucson, has written an excellent 
study of the Confederacy’s only territory. In this handsomely produced vol- 
ume, Finch uses an obscure officer named Sherod Hunter as a vehicle for his 
narrative. This soldier left few traces, but he was a key figure. Hunter, typical 
of so many minor characters in history, is only dimly illuminated by even the 
most diligent research, but his life serves as a useful guide to the times in 
which he lived. The resulting work is a fascinating narrative that untangles 
the confusing array of people and events that occupied this distant corner of 
the Confederacy. Even if his main character remains tentative due to a lack of 
personal sources, Finch’s research is thorough and exhaustive, and his book 
will certainly stand as the definitive work on Confederate Arizona and its 
Rebel frontiersmen for years to come. 

In his introduction, Finch argues that “[h]ad the South won (or had there 
been no war), Arizona probably would have developed far differently, with a 
culture more ‘Southern’—Texas genus—than the California style it has 
adopted. . . . Sherod Hunter’s Arizona vanished. It was as if a slate had been 
wiped clean” (p. xi1). The flesh and bones description of this dramatic shift in 
cultural orientation should cause future scholars of the American Civil War to 
reconsider the conflict in more continental terms. 


McMurry University DONALD S. FRAZIER 


A Mississippi Rebel in the Army of Northern Virginia: The Civil War Memoirs 
of Private David Holt. Edited by Thomas D. Cockrell and Michael B. Bal- 
lard. (Baton Rouge and London: Louisiana State University Press, c. 1995. 
Pp. xxii, 354. $34.95, ISBN 0-8071-191-4.) 


Though numerous memoirs of Civil War participants have appeared since 
Appomattox, few equal that of Private David E. Holt in describing the expe- 
riences of the ordinary soldier. The son of a physician, Holt grew up on a 
Mississippi plantation and was only seventeen years old when the war began. 
He enlisted the following year in the Confederate army and, except for a pe- 
riod when incapacitated by illness, was involved in most major battles of 
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